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ie Rural vs. Urban Living Standards comes in the country than in the city. These studies are 
sti 


so numerous and made by such competent students that 
the results may not be denied. Farm families have gener- 
ally had higher average incomes than the city laboring 
classes and lower average incomes than the city upper 
classes. However, the city average incomes for all classes 
have been higher than those of the farm families. One 
must realize, however, that incomes vary and truths about 


p The thesis that there are unique social values in the 
at In prevailing living standards of farm families, and that these 
com} should be preserved in the interest of social welfare, is 
tanct | presented by Professor Carle C. Zimmerman, of the Uni- 
| versity of Minnesota, in an article appearing in the May 
large} Rural America (New York). 


Professor Zimmerman begins by challenging the ideas 
of many farm leaders as to what would constitute farm 
relief or improvement. The stress upon higher agricultural 
incomes and the consumption of goods that can be bought 
and sold he regards as decidedly inadequate. Rural life 
through its “austerity of ideas” is making a unique con- 

ibution to the national life and presents a challenge to the 
“Epicureanism of urban life. An aping of city standards 
of living, sanctioning “wasteful consumption,” would, he 
thinks, be undesirable for rural people. 


As further evidence of the inadequacy of conventional 
urban standards of living Professor Zimmerman alleges 
that there has been a “coordinate development of wealth 
and pauperism ; of wealth and crime; of high incomes and 
greater dissatisfaction with life; of high material stand- 
ards of living and higher rates for suicide and insanity and 
minor forms of mental disorders; of greater measures for 
the protection of mothers and children along with race 
suicide in modern American cities ; of finer churches along 
with increasing disbelief in God or the tenets of historical 
Christianity. These discordances can only be explained if 
we admit that urban America has passed the point of 


groups may never apply to individuals. The recent trend 
in income studies, particularly in America, is to claim that 
the urban laborer is generally better off than the average 
farmer. However, careful consideration makes this claim 
doubtful. Real incomes are different from money incomes 
and the statistical standardizations have not entirely elimi- 
nated these differences. Further, there are certain essential 
differences in consumption made necessary by the two en- 
vironments which do not represent gains in living.” 

Discussing “What should be done?” Professor Zimmer- 
man disposes quickly of large scale farming, holding that 
in spite of thousands of attempts by competent business 
men, the large farm has not been any more successful on 
the average than the family sized farm. The machine has 
been adapted to the family farm, rather than the reverse. 
The large farm, he thinks, “will probably not be particu- 
larly prominent in America in the future.” 

It is most important, says Professor Zimmerman, that 
there should be no teaching or preaching which urges rural 
people to “copy their city cousins or leave agriculture,” 
although physical conveniences in rural homes should be 
increased. He thinks that the teachers of farm families 
—using the word teacher in its broadest sense—have 


panys§ greatest efficiency in material standards of living; that the 
ice off attention she is paying to things to live with have made her 
” forget the things necessary to live by.” 


s, “thef Professor Zimmerman holds that many valuable phases 
of thf of the American standard of living depend very largely 
nd otf upon the preservation of rural life. ‘America is depend- 
cours’ ing upon the farmer to preserve some of the things which 
ity but} a population needs to live by; and the farm group may 
biliz#} have to proselyte the city group to as great an extent as 
it ast} the opposite.” “The American farmer has preserved the 
npreé{ family as a functioning center of moral and character 
ustridl} education.” He has maintained larger numbers of chil- 
ashion# dren per family and has sent many of them to add to the 
1; this} wealth of the cities. 


In regard to the economic status of the farm group as 
‘@peompared with urban groups, there is the following inter- 
eting paragraph: 

“Beginning with the study by Gregory King in 1688 
and ending with the most recent study of incomes, data for 
all Western countries consistently show lower average in- 


failed particularly in interpreting the non-economic ad- 
vantages of farm life. “This ought to be our strongest 
a 
“It may be true that a high percentage of our farmers 
should be moved from the marginal lands, or half of our 
farmers should move to the cities. But anyone who has 
lived ina .. . mill village, in the neighborhood of the 
conventional . . . factory town, or in the occupations of 
alternative opportunity for the marginal farmers, can not 
be sure that any rapid readjustments are going to improve 
their standards of living. . . . 

“A careful study may lead us to go even further than 
Professor John D. Black: “We can go so far as to say that 
some measure of pecuniary advantage should be sacrificed 
in favor of keeping a country rural to a considerable de- 
gree. In other words, a nation can even afford to burden 
the city industries a little and subsidize rural life.’” (Agri- 
cultural Reform in the United States. By John D. Black. 
aan York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1929. $4.00, 
p. 58.) 
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The Great Rural Migrations 


The movement of people from the open country to 
towns and cities in the United States has been described 
as one of the great migrations of modern times. The most 
reliable national figures on this migration are interpreted 
yearly by Dr. C. J. Galpin of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the most recent statement appears 
in The Agricultural Situation (Washington) for April. 

Almost 14,000,000 persons left the farm for town or 
city between 1921 and 1929. During the same time about 
8,500,000 persons arrived “at farms from cities.” Thus 
the “net movement” from farms to cities was about 5,500,- 
000. If the excess of births over deaths in farm families 
is taken into account, however, the “net loss” of the farm 
population since 1920 has been only about 3,800,000. The 
farm population began to decline some time after the 1910 
census and has declined particularly rapidly during the post- 
war period. The total number of persons in farm families 
was estimated to be 32,076,000 on January 1, 1910, and 
27,222,000 on January 1, 1930. Census figures for the 
oor population are available only for the years 1920 and 
1925. 

A sampling of the 1920 census returns indicated that 10 
per cent of all persons then living on farms were em- 
ployed in non-agricultural occupations. A considerable 
proportion of these, Dr. Galpin states, were in “what may 
be called city work.” 


“GENTLEMEN PREFERRING FARMS” 


Little is known as yet of the characteristics of the 8,- 
500,000 persons who have moved from towns or cities to 
farms since 1921. Dr. Galpin on one occasion described 
some of them as “gentlemen preferring farms.” Also, 
“the stream” includes those who, “while living in the cities, 
have come into the inheritance of farms. . . . It also in- 
cludes those who have gone to cities from farms, tried 
city life, and found that the city for this reason or that did 
not agree with them; but whoever they may be, they are 

. now in farm communities, neighbors of farm fami- 
lies, as centers of first-hand information about city life 
and opportunity. These facts make more understandable 
to us why we have had so remarkable a volume of move- 
ment, responding so quickly to changing conditions on 
farms and in cities. 

“The movement away from farms to towns and cities 
was smaller in 1929 than during 1928; smaller in 1928 
than in 1927; and smaller in 1927 than in 1926. The 
total number of persons comprising this movement in 1929 
was 1,876,000; in 1928, 1,923,000; in 1927, 1,978,000; in 
1926, 2,155,000. 

“The movement back to farms from towns and cities 
was also smaller in 1929 than in 1928; smaller in 1928 than 
in 1927. The total number of persons moving to farms 
from cities in 1929 was 1,257,000; in 1928, 1,347,000; in 
1927, 1,374,000. 

“In fact, the gradual slackening of the movement away 
from farms and farm life seems to indicate that the eco- 
nomic forces back of this movement are losing their mo- 
mentum ; and on the other hand, the similar slowing down 
of the return movement to farms indicates a gradual 
stabilization of the social and economic conditions of those 
persons who had left farming previously to try out city 
life.” 

Migration from country to city is recognized as one of 
the major factors in the present unemployment situation. 


The Monroe Doctrine Interpreted 


The Department of State a short time ago made public 
a memorandum on the Monroe Doctrine prepared by J, 
Reuben Clark, former Undersecretary of State and now 
advisor to the American Embassy in Mexico, which is of 


great importance as a recent interpretation of the famous 


Doctrine. Mr. Clark states that the essential provisions 
of the Monroe Doctrine cover “(1) future colonization b 

any European powers of the American continents; (2 

any attempt by the allied powers [the Holy Alliance] to 
extend their political system to any portion of this hemi- 
Sphere, or . . . to any part of either continent; (3) any 
interposition, by any European power, for the purpose of 
oppressing or controlling in any other manner the destinies 
of the Latin American governments ‘who have declared 
their independence and maintained it, and whose inde- 
pendence we have on great consideration and just prin- 
ciples acknowledged’; (4) noninterference by the United 
States with the existing colonies or dependencies of any 


‘European power; (5) policy of leaving Spanish American 


[2] 


colonies and Spain to themselves in the hope that other 
powers will pursue the same course.” The principle of 
“the complete separation of Europe and the Americas” is 
the basis of the Doctrine and the theories of “the non- 
extension of the European political system to this hemi- 
sphere and interposition in the affairs of Latin American 
Republics” are only corollaries derived from this principle. 

The Doctrine was not really new since “each of these 
essential principles of the Doctrine had been understood, 
announced, and invoked as between ourselves and Europe, 


years before the framing of Monroe’s declaration was con-' 


templated.” President Monroe’s cabinet merely formu- 
lated the document. 

Mr. Clark points out that the Monroe Doctrine is con- 
cerned only with the relations between European states 
and the American continents. It does not apply to “purely 
inter-American relations” nor does it lay down principles 
to “govern the interrelationship of the states of this West- 
ern hemisphere as among themselves.” Therefore inter- 
ventions by the United States in Latin American affairs as 
in Cuba, Haiti and Nicaragua, etc., “are not within the 
Doctrine as it was announced by Monroe.” They are 
“the expression of a national policy which . . . originates 
in the necessities of security or self-preservation” but they 
are not covered by the terms of the Doctrine. If a Euro- 
pean power acted aggressively against a Latin American 
state, that state would normally be the beneficiary of the 
Doctrine. 

Further, Mr. Clark states that the principle of self- 
preservation underlies the Monroe Doctrine and might 
apply to non-European states if aggressions endangered 
our peace or safety. “As the law stands, whatever falls 
within the necessities of self-preservation, under existing 
or future conditions, lies within the boundaries of the 
domain of the principle.” 

The Monroe Doctrine, says Mr. Clark, has served the 
purpose for which it was intended and should be retained 
as a warning to European powers. The Doctrine, how- 
ever, is not “an equivalent for self-preservation” and 
should not be invoked to cover situations other than those 
defined by the declaration. Its terms show that it was not 
intended to cover only the aggressions threatened in 1823 
but was unlimited as to time. The Monroe Doctrine is not 
necessarily hostile to monarchical government if such 
government were established by the country itself. It has 
always been understood that the Doctrine forbids the occu- 
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[pation of American territory by European powers but 


pe Roosevelt corollary” that the United States may inter- 


syne to prevent European intervention is not justified by 


the Monroe Doctrine “however much it may be justified 
by the application of the Doctrine to self-preservation.” 

Mr. Clark concludes: “Furthermore, the fact should 

er be lost to view that in applying this Doctrine during 
the period of one hundred years since it was announced, 
our government has over and over again driven it in as a 
shield between Europe and the Americas to protect Latin 
America from the political and territorial thrusts of 
Europe; and this was done at times when the American 
nations were weak and struggling for the establishment of 
sable, permanent governments; when the political moral- 
ity of Europe sanctioned, indeed encouraged, the acquisi- 
tion of territory by force, and when many of the great 
powers of Europe looked with eager, covetous eyes to the 
tich, undeveloped areas of the American hemisphere. Nor 
should another equally vital fact be lost sight of, that the 
United States has only been able to give this protection 
wainst designing European powers because of its known 
willingness and determination, if and whenever necessary, 
to expend its treasure and to sacrifice American life to 
maintain the principles of the Doctrine. So far as Latin 
America is concerned, the Doctrine is now, and always 
has been, not an instrument of violence and oppression, 
but an unbought, freely bestowed, and wholly effective 
guaranty of their freedom, independence, and territorial 
integrity against the imperialistic designs of Europe.” 

The bulk of the memorandum consists of a collection of 
documents showing the development of the Doctrine in 


ulgated to the present. 
The Memorandum on the Monroe Doctrine may be 
ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., price 40 cents. 


i t ory and its application from the time when it was 


Comparative Wages and Cost of Living 


As a result of a request made by Sir Percival Perry, 
chairman of the Ford Motor Company in Great Britain 
and head of the Ford interests in Europe, to the Inter- 
national Labor Office for comparative data on wages and 
the cost of living in different countries, the announcement 
was made that the International Labor Office did not have 
sufficient data to comply with the request nor funds with 
which to carry on an investigation. This brought an offer 
from Edward A. Filene, president of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, to finance the investigation. 

The Ford Motor Company desired the information as a 
lasis for establishing in its various foreign plants a mini- 
mum wage which would be the equivalent in purchasing 
power of the minimum $7 per day wage in effect in its 
Detroit plant. Officials of the International Labor Office 
and the Twentieth Century. Fund have arranged for the 
cooperation of the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics and the National Bureau of Economic Research in 
computing the basic commodity budget in Detroit neces- 
sary for a worker receiving $7 per day who is the sole 

pport of a wife and three children. When this budget 
8 determined investigators will determine how much it 
would cost to provide the same standard of living in Ant- 


}Werp, Copenhagen, Helsingfors, Paris, Marseilles, Berlin, 


ankfurt, London, Manchester, Cork, Rotterdam, Genoa, 
smeste, Warsaw, Barcelona, Stockholm, and Istanbul 
(formerly Constantinople). These 17 cities located in 13 
Principal countries are considered typical industrial centers 
for comparative purposes. 
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The Twentieth Century Fund offered its aid in this 
study because the trustees believe that such an investiga- 
tion will transcend the interests of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. They consider that any increase in the purchasing 
power of the workers in any nation will benefit not only 
that nation but the people of other countries as well. In 
other words, raising the standard of living in any country 
makes it a better customer of other countries. Further- 
more, to have the facts available on the relative living costs 
in various nations will be in the public interest and very 
useful to business concerns with interests abroad. 


Industrial Sunday in England 


The Industrial Christian Fellowship of Great Britain, 
with which is incorporated the Christian Social Union, 
recently sent out an appeal for the observance of April 27 
as Industrial Sunday. The Fellowship is “of the opinion 
that industrial peace is the concern of every church” and 
suggests that special meetings be held to which employers, 
employes and the public shall be invited “to consider to- 
gether the problems of our social order which cause divi- 
sion and unrest and to seek God’s guidance ih finding and 
applying the Christian solution.” 

The appeal is signed by 81 members of Parliament and 
142 representatives of trade unions. Manifestos signed 
by prominent business men and trade unionists have been 
issued endorsing Industrial Sunday. 

This is the eleventh anniversary of Industrial Sunday 
and its purpose is to call attention to the fact “that the 
chief aim and end of industry is service, and that all 
engaged therein, according to their opportunity, capacity, 
and ability, have equal duties and responsibilities to one 
another, and to the society of which they are a part. 

“There is no need to dwell upon the ills inherent in our 
social order ;” says the appeal, “they are everywhere appar- 
ent, and we are only too familiar with them. In our in- 
nermost soul we are ashamed of them. Maybe we lack 
faith and courage to deal with them, or console ourselves 
that things might be worse, or we shrink from the diffi- 
culty of the task. Yet they are a negation of Christian 
fellowship, and, as such, it is a duty incumbent on all who 
see in the term more than a conventional utterance to 
strive for the elimination of such ills. 

“Industrial Sunday comes as a day set apart to revive 
hope, to seek fresh inspiration, to renew courage, and to 
strengthen faith in the belief and certain knowledge that 
those who set their faces toward the highway will see the 
dawn. We desire that the dawn shall rise in the full 
splendor of the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of Man, in the spirit of love and cooperation.” 


Cooperatives in Rural Communities 


The Methodist Federation for Social Service presents 
a brief and significant discussion of the relation of co- 
operative marketing associations to rural communities, 
written by Gordon Ward, in its Social Service Bulletin for 
April 1. Material from a great variety of sources has 
been gathered on the reasons why cooperative associations 
are organized, the elements essential for success,. the im- 
portance of the community’s attitude, and the development 
of the cooperative community. Studies made by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture indicate that there is a definite 
relation between the activities of farmers in churches or 
social organizations and cooperative marketing associa- 
tions. The Bulletin concludes that “the success of the 
cooperative association is bound up with the rest of the 
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community program, for the loyalty of the members is 
based on the educational work of the farm organizations 
and the inspiration of the rural church. The cooperative 
marketing association needs to be brought in to complete 
the picture of community activity and provide the eco- 
nomic foundation on which the rest of the program can be 
built.” The Bulletin may be secured from the Federation, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Farm Wages Lowest in Eight Years 


Farm wages on April 1 were lower for that date than 
in any year since the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the United States Department of Agriculture began to 
collect these figures on a quarterly basis in 1923. “This 
situation,” says the bureau in a farm wage report just 
issued, “is a reflection of the larger supply of farm labor 
due to the small volume of industrial employment at the 
present time. The supply of farm hands on April 1 ranged 
from 13 per cent more than the demand in the North 
Atlantic States to 21 per cent greater than the demand in 
the Far Western States.” The demand for farm labor on 
April 1 is placed at 85 per cent of normal, whereas on 
April 1 a year ago the demand was 90 per cent of normal. 


Wages per month, with board, on April 1 ranged from 
$23.30 in the South Atlantic States to $53.99 in the Far 
Western States; wages per month, without board, ranged 
from $33.88 in the South Atlantic States to $77.27 in the 
Far Western States; wages per day, with board, ranged 
from $1.20 in the South Atlantic States to $2.55 in the 
North Atlantic States; and wages per day, without board, 
ranged from $1.57 in the South Atlantic States to $3.38 in 
the North Atlantic States. 


Two Seminars 


For the tenth consecutive year the American Seminar, a 
group of educators, ministers, editors and others in public 
life will make a first-hand study of the social, economic 
and political situation in Europe, under the direction of 
Sherwood Eddy. This group will meet intimately many 
of the outstanding political, economic, educational and re- 
ligious leaders in London, Paris, Geneva, Berlin and Mos- 
cow. Members of the group are being chosen with a view 
to their participation in a study of the situation abroad 
and the influencing of public opinion on their return home. 

Lectures and discussions are to be held on the eastbound 
voyage for preparation and background. The program in 
London is to be arranged by a committee composed of 
Lord Astor, Sir William Beveridge of the London School 
of Economics, and J. J. Mallon, warden of Toynbee Hall. 
Political leaders will lay before the group the policies and 
plans of their parties. Among the government officials 
who have been invited to lecture are Philip Snowden, 
Arthur Henderson, J. H. Thomas, and Sidney Webb, as 
well as trades union heads, etc.; among writers Bernard 
Shaw, Gilbert Chesterton, Norman Angell, S. K. Rat- 
cliffe, Wickham Steed, R. H. Tawney, and Harold Laski; 
international experts of such standing as Viscount Cecil, 
Viscount Grey, Sir Arthur Salter of the economics section 
of the League of Nations,-and G. P. Gooch, the historian; 
and persons prominent in the religious world including the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, L. P. Jacks, W. E. Orchard, 
and Maude Royden. 


* the larger conferences, and the frank discussion of con- 


The party sails from New York on June 25 and leaves§ « 
Cherbourg on the return trip August 28. All inquiries angi. 
applications for membership should be addressed to Sher-” i 
wood Eddy, Director, Room 704, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


The Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin 
America seeks to further mutual understanding and appre- 
ciation between the peoples of the United States and of 
the Latin American republics. Its 1930 “Seminar in 
Mexico” (July 5-25) will be the fifth of its kind. The 
previous sessions were attended by representative citizens 
of the United States, including editors, writers, lawyers, 
college and university professors, clergymen—Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish—social workers, representatives of 
business, artists, physicians, engineers, and librarians. = 

There will be conferences at which addresses will be 
given by prominent Mexicans—members of the govern- 
ment, university professors, economists, bankers, experts 
on agrarian problems, education, oil laws, the church, 1 
labor, etc. 

Round-table conferences will afford opportunity, under 
the direction of recognized leaders in their respective 
fields, for the critical analysis of the material presented in 


troversial questions. There will be discussions of the prob- 9 
lems of the Caribbean, problems of government in Latin " 
America, social forces in Mexico, Mexican arts and crafts, 


labor, international relations and education. shee 
Trips planned for the group will include two days at is 


Pueblo and Cholula, with visits to typical schools, ue 
churches, etc.; two days at Cuernavaca; one day at t 
pyramids of San Juan Teotihuacan. The first Sunday w: 

be spent at the shrine of our Lady of Guadalupe, and there 

will be at least one additional trip to an agricultural school] }, . 
and rural experiment station. 


Additional information may be secured from Hubert C} whic 
Herring, executive director of the Committee on Cultural] wel} 
Relations with Latin America, at 112 East 19th Street} beer 


New York City. publ 
grap 

Church Conference on Social Work ee 


The first Protestant Church Conference on Social Work] pris 
will meet as an affiliated group of the National Conference} —_Ir 
of Social Work, June 8-14, 1930, in Boston, Mass. The} milli 
central theme for the church conference will be “The} who 
Family.” Such topics as “The Spiritual Values of Family} $1,4 
Life,” “The Church and Family Adjustment” and “The} cent 
Use of Scientific Methods by Pastors in Work with Fami} duri 
lies” will be discussed by ministers and social workers. was 

’ The conference is being planned by the Federal Counj crea 
cil’s Commission on Social Service. The Commission ot} of li 
Christian Social Service of the Protestant Episcopalj an 1 
Church will hold its conference on social work as usual| Per 
this year, and will also participate in sessions of the inter} the 

denominational group. Meetings of other denominatioml] of g 


sections are also expected. than 
The purpose of the proposed gathering is defined as} are 1 
follows: 1. To develop scientific social work within they aver 


churches and the councils of churches; 2. To bring th amo 
workers together by groups and as a whole for acquait} cent 
tance and the discussion of common problems; 3. To g¥ n 
them the value of the discussions and associations of tig fame 
National Conference of Social Work; 4. To make great 
use of religion as a redemptive force in all social work. in mf 
13 
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